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not yet returned: all which it is desired may be 
TO WHOM ALL COMMUNICATIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED. 


read and considered of by this Parliament, that 
right may be done.” 

Then follows a list of cases of sufferings, ar- 
ranged under the several counties, and comprised 
in many pages. 

This declaration seems to have laid dormant 
in the House for a time: at length Friends came 
forward once more, with the following address to 
the House of Commons, an appeal calculated— 
one might suppose—to move the hardest of 
hearts. This address is printed at large in 
Besse’s Sufferings ; itis truly a remarkable docu- 
ment, and is well deserving, the Editor thinks, 
of a place in these historical notices relating to 
our Society. A considerable number of Friends, 
probably all whose names are subscribed to the 
document, attended at the avenues of the House 
on the occasion. 


From Besse’s Sufferings, (Fol.) Preface. 

“There was a printed mted to the 
Parliament in 1659, sal ealeaind by one 
hundred and sixty-four of this people; wherein 
they make an offer of their own bodies, person 
for person, to lie in prison instead of such of 
their brethren as were then under confinement, 
and might be in danger of their lives through 
extreme durance, which paper was as follows, 
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For Friends’ Review. 
DEVOTEDNESS OF EARLY FRIENDS. 
“Yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die.” Rom. 5: 7. 
The following account is taken from Letters 
of Early Friends by A. R. Barclay.] 
Second month—called April—1659. 

Our Friends, for several years previous to this 
period, had put forth in print many sad narra- 
tives of persecutions and sufferings of their mem- 
bers in various parts of the country, on account 
of their religious testimonies. Warning addresses 
had also been written by E. Burrough and others, 
to the Protector, Oliver Cromwell ; yet it seems 
they were generally unavailing, for he died, leav- 
ing the case of these suffering, innocent people 
unredressed. Further exertions on the part of 
Friends to obtain relief were made about this 
time, by application to the new Protector Richard 
Cromwell, as well as to the Parliament. It ap- 
pears that on the sixth-day of this month—called 
April—an address was presented on behalf of 
Friends to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
entitled, 

‘To the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England, being a declaration of the names, places, 
and sufferings of such as are now in prison for 
speaking the truth in several places ; for not pay- 
ing tithes—for meeting together in the fear of 
God—for not swearing—for wearing their hats— 
for being accounted as vagrants—for visitin 
Friends, and for things of the like nature—in 


viz :-— 

‘ Friends, Who are called a Parliamentof these 
Nations : we inlove toour brethren that lie in pri- 
sons, and houses of Correction, and dungeons, and 
many in fetters and irons, and have been cruelly 
beat by the cruel gaolers,and many have been perse- 
cuted to death, and have died in prison, and many 
lie sick and weak in prison, and on straw; so we in 
love to our brethren do offer up our bodies and 
selves to you, for to put us as lambs into the same 
dungeons, and houses of Correction, and their 
straw, and nasty holes and prisons; and do stand 
ready a sacrifice for to go into their places in love 
to our brethren, that they may go forth, and 
that they may not die in prison, as many of the 
brethren are dead already: for we are willing to 
about 144 :—Besides, imprisoned and persecuted | lay down our lives for our brethren, and to take 
till death, twenty-one. Also a brief narrative of | their sufferings upon us, which you would inflict 
their sufferings within the last six years orthere-| upon them. For if our brethren suffer, we 
abouts, of about one thousand nine hundred and | cannot but: feel it: and Christ saith, “It is he 
sixty persons already returned ; being but part | that suffereth and was not visited.” This is our 
of many more, whose names and sufferings are | love towards God and Christ, and our brethren, 
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that we owe to them and our enemies, who are 
lovers of all your souls and your eternal good. 

And if you will receive our bodies, which we 
freely tender to you for our Friends that are now 
in prison, for speaking the Truth in several 
places, for not paying tithes—for meeting to- 
gether in the fear of God—for not swearing—for 
wearing their hats—for being accounted as va- 
grants—for visiting Friends, and for thihgs of 
the like nature, according to a paper entitled, 
‘A Declaration to the Parliament,’ &c., de- 
livered the 6th day of the second month, called 
April, 1659, to the then 8 er of the said 
House : We whose names are hereunto subscribed 
—being a sufficient number to answer for the 

resent sufferers,—are waiting in Westminster- 
for an answer from you to us, to answer our 
tenders, and to manifest our love to our Friends, 
and to stop the wrath and judgment from com- 
ing upon our enemies.’ 

_— by 164 Friends. } 

m the “‘ Mercurius Politicus,” a news book 
of that period, the following public notice of this 
occurrence is given forth :— 

“1659. Friday, April 15th.—This day and 
the following, a great number of a sort of people 
called Quakers came up to London from several 
— and assembled themselves in Westminster- 

» with. intent to represent somewhat to the 
house touching the men of their way. 

‘Saturday, 16th April—aA paper written on 
the outside thereof with these words, namely, 
‘ For the Speaker of the Commons assembled in 
Parliament, these are for him to read to. the 
House of Commons,’ was this day read. And 
upon the reading thereof, the same, amongst other 
things, referred to another paper entitled ‘A 
Declaration to the Parliament, &c., delivered the 
6th day of the second month called April, 1659,’ 
to the then Speaker of the House. The said 
papers were presented by certain persons com- 
monly called Quakers.” 

A brief account of what din the House 
on this occasion, drawn up from Burton’s Diary, 
and from the Journals of the House, is su 
joined. 

One of the members opened the business by 
the following remarks :— 

Col. Grosvenor. ‘I took notice of a creat 
number of people called Quakers in the 
yesterday and to-day. I wish you would take 
some course with the Petition that has laid a 
long time before you; and that they be dis- 
persed.” Another member moved that they be 
whipped home as vagrants. The petition was at 
len read. Several members then made a 
variety of remarks; several are against them, 
some appear to be in favor of them, or the re- 
lease of their imprisoned brethren ; others were 
for referring their grievances to a committee ; 
another, that the county members should refer 
their case to the justices to inquire into their 
grievances. At length the House resolves, 
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‘That the answer to be given to the persons 
that presented this paper is, that this House hath 
‘read their paper, and the paper thereby referred 
to; and doth declare their dislike of the scandal 
thereby cast upon magistracy and ministry ; and 
doth therefore order, that they and other persons 
concerned, do forthwith resort to their respective 
habitations, and there apply themselves to their 
callings, and submit themselves to the laws of 
the nation, and the magistracy they live under.” 
It was moved that two or three of them be called 
in. From the Journals of the House, “ 16th 
April,” it.appears, “that Thomas Moor, John 
Crook, and Edward Byllyng were brought in to 
the bar,” the Sergeant having taken off their 
hats, and the aforesaid answer was declared to 
them by the Speaker. 

Although little or no apparent effect appeared 
to be produced at the time in the House from 
the foregoing affecting appeal, we may notice b 
the Journals of the Commons, that in the niont 
following a committee was appointed, “to con- 
sider of the imprisonment of such persons who 
continue committed for conscience sake, and how 
and in what manner they are and continue com- 
mitted, ther with the whole cause thereof, 
and how they may be discharged ; and to report 
the same to the Parliament.” (Journals under 
10th of May, 1659.) Of this committee the 
Earl of Pembroke and Vane, (names mentioned 
in these letters) were members. 

The following Letters doubtless allude to this 
committee. 


THOMAS RAWLINSON TO MARGARET FELL. 
London, 11th of Third month, (fifth my.) 1659. 

DEAR HEART,—My dear love in the Lord 
Jesus dearly salutes thee, and all the lambs and 
babes of Christ with thee. 

I believe thou hast heard what turnings and 
changes have’ been here at London: the Parlia- 
ment began to sit again the last seventh-day, 
and they sat. on the first-day.* Thcre is some- 
thing expected to be done from them. Friends 
have this day delivered the paper of sufferings 
into the House, and it is referred to a committee. 
The army pretends to put all wicked men out of 
places and offices: if they do as they say, it is 
more than is expected. They searched many 
houses last first-day at night for r——[word not 
clear and papists, and took some prisoners. Thy 
dear brother in the Truth of God, 

THomas RAWLINSON. 
From the original apparently. 
ROBERT BENBRICK TO MARGARET FELL. 
London, 21st of Fourth month, (sixth mo.) 1659. 
Frrenps’ sufferings were yesterday taken 


* The following is the entry for this day in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. 

“ ’s day, 8th of May, 1659. The House met 
this morning (eight o’clock 4) ond spent it in praying 


and hearing the word, Dr. 


en praying and preach- 
ing before them.” 
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into consideration at Westminster, and grievous | officer of the church. In the year 1666, his 
things were declared against the priests, and did nts removed from that place to Gotha, where 
enter into the hearts of some of the committee ;| his father was appointed court counsellor and 
we made them shake their heads, and grieved | director of schoois for that principality, by Duke 
them ; they said, they would have some of the| Ernst the Pious. Of this parent it pleased God 
priests up to London, and they would examine /| to deprive him, by death, at the age of seven 
them about those things. 

Ropert BENBRICK. 





























ears. 

Hig father had been particularly attentive to 
the education of this, his only son. He had 
with all a father’s anxiety inatifled into the mind 
of his child the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, taught him by example and precept his 
duties to God and man, and employed for him 
in addition a private teacher. After his father's 
death, his mother pursued the same course with 
him, until his thirteenth year. He states, that 
at this time, study was to him more pleasant than 
any other employment, which must appear not a 
little surprising at such an age. He was, also, 
during this whole period, more or less interested 
in the subject of religion. In his tenth year he 
was so completely weaned from the common de- 
sires and amusements of childhood, that he asked 
his mother for a little room, which he might call 
his own, where he might study and pray without 
interruption. This request was granted ; and it 
was his habit, when he returned from his teacher, 
to retire there, and, closing the door, to pray 
earnestly to God. It is stated, that he used to 
say frequently at these times, “ Lord, all things 
and all persons will, in the end, be made to 
glorify thee: but I pray that thou wouldst so 
order my whole life, that it may be spent to thy 
glory alone.” His youngest sister seems to have 
exerted a most happy influence upon him. She 
was three years older than himself, and, to all 
appearance, loved God from her infancy ; and 
being one of the most lovely and cheerful of the 
family, and nearest to his age, he was tenderly 
attached to her. She taught him to imitate her 
in carefully and frequently reading the Bible 
and other serious books, and, among the rest, 
Arnd’s “True Christianity.” But it was his 
lot to be soon after separated from this sister ; 
for God took her to himself at an eatly age. 
After the death of his sister, he was left without 
any one who would so directly influence his feel- 
ings and conduct. The little spark which had 
been enkindled in his bosom was not, however, 
extinguished, though it did not burn with the 
same vigor as before... He was exposed, too, to 
the effect of evil example in his daily intercourse, 
which blunted, to some extent, the tenderness of 
his feelings, and caused him, in after times, much 
sorrow, for it led him to neglect these early in- 
fluences of the Spirit. 

In his thirteenth year, he was sent to the 
Gymnasium, or pyblic school at Gotha, where, 
notwithstanding his youth, he was soon distin. 
guished on account of his attainments. He re- 
ceived, the year after, the certificate of prepara- 
tion for the University ; but, being too young to 
pursue his studies there with advantage, he spent 


From the original apparently. 





For Friends’ Review. 

AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
In lately reading the life of Francke, I trust 
with instruction, a desire arose that some parts 
thereof might be presented to the attention of 
the readers of the Review. Certainly such an 
example of active faith producing good works is 
calculated to stir up the pure mind by way of re- 
membrance, and to animate all who will be taught 
the way ‘of righteousness to show forth out of a 
good conversation their works with meekness of 

wisdom. A. 
In estimating the character of an individual, 
we are to take into consideration the situation 
and circumstances in which he is ges for 
nothing is more manifest than that they exert a 
strong influence upon his character. Such is 
the nature of man, that he cannot avoid receiv- 
ing more or less impression from his education 
—associates—the state of moral feeling in his 
country—and the varied events of his life. If 
all this influence be salutary, we look upon him 
who becomes profligate as almost a monster ; and, 
on the contrary, we admire him who, surrounded 
by wicked men and educated under their influ- 
ence, dares to live a moral and religious life. It 
is precisely thus in the history of professed Chris- 
tians. It is generally found that even those who 
call themselves the children of God, and confess 
their obligations to live devoted to his service, 
sink to the level of religious feeling which pre- 
vails around them ; or, if it be more elevated 
than their own, attempt to rise to the same stand- 
ard. Of course, then, that person, who, in the 
midst of surrounding coldness and inactivity, re- 
sists this downward influence, and manifests the 
true spirit of the gospel, deserves our esteem 
more than one who manifests the same spirit in 
more favorable circumstances. It is for this 
reason that we admire the character of the leaders 
of the Reformation, and hold up Luther and Me- 
lancthon as examples for our imitation. 
If these things be true, there has seldom lived 
aman who more deserves our admiration than 
the subject of this little biography. He stands 
out, with a few others, in the history of his 
times, as a light in a dark place, exhibiting, 
under very unfavorable circumstances, a faith 
and zeal traly remarkable. 
Augustus Hermann Francke was born at Lu- 
beck, in the northern part of Germany, on the 
23d day of March, 1660. His father was John 
Francke, a doctor of laws, and a distinguished 
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the next two years at home in studying the lan- 
guages more extensively than was usual in the 
schools at that time. He manifested, even at 
this period, a taste for theology, read a number 
of works of that character, and determined to 
ursue his studies, in reference to the ministry.* 
But, notwithstanding this, he acknowledges that 
pride and ambition had a strong control over his 
conduct, and that his zeal in the pursuit of know- 
ledge hindered his attention to more important 
concerns. He continued, however, his habits of 
rivate prayer, and seems, in general, to have 
a prudent and moral in his deportment, 

At the age of sixteen, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt. He attended the lectures upon 
history, metaphysics, geography, and Hebrew, 
until the autumn of the same year, (1679,) when, 
in consequence of the offer of a scholarship in 
the University of Kiel, of which his uncle had 
the direction, he went to that place. 

In Kiel, Francke lived in the family of the 
celebrated and excellent professor Kortholt. He 
attended his lectures on theology, enjoyed the 
advantages of his library, and received from 
him, in connexion with one other student, private 
instructions in church history and philosophy. 
Besides these, he heard lectures upon natural 
history, and some other subjects, and studied the 
English language, all of which he attended to 
principally in reference to their connection with 
theology. While at this place, he seems to have 
been, as is too frequently the case, so much ab- 
sorbed in his studies, as to have little time or 
disposition for attention to the more important 
subject of religion. In speaking of himself, he 
says, “I knew how, at that time, to discuss all 
the doctrines of theology and morals, and could 
prove them from the Bible. Iwas correct in my 
external conduct, and neglected none of the forms 
of religion; but my head, not my heart, was 
affected. Theology was to mea mere science, 
in which only my memory and judgment were 
concerned. I did not make it practical. When 
I read the Bible, my effort was to become ac- 
quainted with its doctrines, not to apply them to 
myself; and though I wrote volumes of notes 
upon it, I never took care that its precepts should 
be written on my heart.” The influence which 
Kortholt exerted upon him, at tbis period, was 
such as to lead him, at times, to pray earnestly, 
that God would change his heart, and give him 
the spirit of his children. He often walked alone 
upon the sea-shore in the neighborhood, and 
meditated upon three things :—how he should 
become holy—how he should become learned— 
and how he should acquire the talent of making 
his knowledge useful to others. He was, how- 


* It should be remarked, in expianation of this, that 
at thattime the only qualifications which were gene- 
rally thought necessary for a minister of the gospel, 
were external morality of conduct, and an attach- 
ment to the forms of the church. 
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ever, still in darkness as to the means of obtain- 
ing the favor of God and deliverance from sin. 

After a residence of three years at this place, 
and the completion of the usual course of study, 
being dissatisfied with his knowledge of Hebrew, 
he determined to go and put himself under the 
direction of the famous ee teacher, Ezra 
Edzardi, at Hamburg. It may not be uninter- 
esting to state, in few words, the plan of study 
recommended to him. He was directed to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the signifi- 
cation of all the words in the first four chap- 
ters of Genesis, and not to trouble himself 
for the present with the grammar. He wassur- 
_— and disappointed at this advice, but fol- 
owed it ; and when he next went to his teacher, 
found, to his satisfaction, that he had become 
master of one third of the words in the Hebrew 
language. Edzardi now advised him to read the 
Bible through again and again, and afterwards 
to study the language more accurately. After 
spending two months in Hamburg, he returned 
to his friends and family at Gotha. He remained 
here during the next year, and did, in that time, 
read the Bible seven times through in Hebrew, 
and thus became familiar with the language. He 
acquired, at this time, too, a knowledge of the 
French language. While he was at Gotha, his 
religious feelings revived and strengthened. 
Practical piety was more the object of his desire 
than it had for a long time been, and he felt 
more deeply its necessity. He did not, however, 
feel the impropriety of attempting, by all his 
diligence, to obtain only the honors and plea- 
sures and riches of this world. Inconsistent as 
it seems with his expectations of preaching the 
gospel, which declares the friendship of the world 
to be enmity with God, his expectations of hap- 
piness all centered here; and the thought that 
the earth, with all its enjoyments, is passing 
away, appears to have too seldom entered his 
mind. He was yet under the dominion of a 
carnal and depraved heart, although he knew 
that God demanded and deserved all his love and 
obedience. 

In the year 1687, the support of the scholar- 
ship which Francke had enjoyed at Kiel, was 
again offered him, with the advice, that he should 
on some time at Luneburg under the care of 
the learned and pious Sandhagen. This offer he 


accepted, and soon after left Leipzig for that 
place. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOKS, PAPERS, AND TRACTS 


Preach where no audible voice is heard, in the 
house and out of the house, by the way-side, at 
the merchant's desk, the stage coach, the steam 
boat, the rail car, the closet, the domestic circle ; 
= preach and keep preaching, when we slee 
and when we wake ; likewise, if faithfully writ- 
ten, in the spirit of the gospel, they hesitate not 
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to declare the whole truth, bodily, uncompro- 
misingly. Many pulpits fail to do this. 

“Tt is my conviction,” says a periodical, “ that 
more will have to be done through the press 
than by any other means. Lecturing and preach- 
ing are great things, but they are not the greatest. 
They can do something which the press cannot 
do. But the press can do much which they can- 
not do. Printed leaves can go everywhere. 
They never blush—know no fear—never stam- 
mer—never stick fast—never die. They can 
be multiplied without end by the press. Books 
and tracts can travel at little expense. They 
want nothing to eat. They require no lodging. 
They run up and down like the angels of God, 
blessing all, giving to all, and asking no gift in 
return. You can print them of all sizes, on all 
subjects, in all places, and at all hours. And 
they can talk to one as well as a multitude, and 
to a multitude as well as one. They require no 
public room to tell their story in. They can tell it 
in the kitchen or the shop, the parlor or the 
closet, in the railway carriage or the omnibus, on 
the broad highway or in the footpath through 
the fields; and they dread no noisy or tumult- 
uous Interruption. They take no notice of scoffs, 
or Jeers, or taunts; of noisy folly, or malignant 
rage. They bear all things, suffer all things, 
and take harm for nothing. They can talk even 
when the noise is so great as to drown all other 
voices ; and they stop when they are bid, or at 
least when they are done. No one can betray 
them into hasty or random expressions. And 
they will wait men’s time, and suit themselves 
to men’s occasions and convenience. They will 
break off at any point, and begin at any moment 
where they broke off. And though they will 
not always answer questions, they will tell their 
story twice or thrice, or four times over, if you 
wish them. And they can be made to speak on 
every subject, and on every subject they may be 
made to speak wisely and well. They can, in 
short, be made vehicles of all truth, the teachers 
and reformers of all classes, the regenerators and 
benefactors of all lands. 

“ We want our friends to give this subject their 
attention. We feel persuaded that the import- 
ance of the press, as a means of spreading simple 
gospel truth and promoting simple Christian 
piety, is not yet fully understood; or if it be 
properly understood, the press has never yet been 
Ten in this great work.” 

8 it not marvellous, to see how few profess- 
ing godliness avail themselves of this easy and 
efficient mode of preaching! How seldom do 
Visitors and travellers furnish themselves with 
these silent messengers of truth, while the enemy 
of all righteousness scatters widely the poison 
of romance, lewdness, and infidelity. 


Scatter ye seeds, and flowers will spring: ‘ 
Strew them at broadcast o’er hill and glen; 

Sow in your garden, and time will bring ~ 
Bright flowers with seeds to scatter again. 


Scatter ye seeds—nor think them lost, 
Though they fall amid leaves and are buried in 
earth ; 
Spring will awake them, though heedlessly tossed, 
And to beautiful flowers those seeds will give birth. 


Scatter ye seeds in the garden of heart, 
Seeds of affection, of truth, and of lore; 
Cultivate carefully each hidden part, 
And thy flowers will be seen by the angels above. 
Then scatter ye seeds each passing year ; 
Sow amid winds and storms of rain ;— 
Hope give the courage, Faith cast out fear, 
God will requite thee with infinite gain. 


London Friend. 





THE POWER OF EXAMPLE IN THE CURE OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 


No principle is more clearly inculcated in 
the Holy Scriptures, and none, carried out into 
action, makes a man more Christ-like than self- 
denial. ‘If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend.” I was able to 
use without abusing. But seeing to what mon- 
strous abuse the thing had grown, seeing in what 
a multitude of cases the use was followed by the 
abuse, and seeing how the example of the upper 
classes, the practices of ministers, and the habits 
of church members were used to shield and sanc- 
tion indulgences so often carried to excess, I saw 
the case to be one for the apostle’s warning : 
“Take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak.” Paul says of meat offered unto an idol : 
—‘‘ Meat commendeth us not to God ; for neither 
if we eat are we the better, neither if we eat not 
are we the worse.” And will any man deny, 
that, save in medical cases, I can with the most 
perfect truth adopt the words of inspiration, and 
say of these stimulants what Paul says of meat : 
—< Drink commendeth us not to God; for 
neither if we drink are we the better, and neither 
if we drink not are we the worse.” On the con- 
trary, the testimony of physicians, the experience 
of those who, in arctic cold or Indian heat, have 
been exposed to influences the most trying to 
the constitution, the experience also of every one 
who has exchanged temperate indulgence for 
rigid abstinence, have demonstrated that, if we 
drink not, we are the better. There is no greater 
delusion in this world than that health, or 
strength, or joyousness is dependent on the use 
of stimulants. So far as happiness is concerned, 
we can afford to leave such means to those who 
inhabit the doleful dens of sin. They cannot 
want them. They have to relieve the darkness 
with lurid gleams. They have to drown remorse 
in the bowl’s oblivion. They have to bury the 
recollection of what they were, the sense of what 
they are, and the foreboding of what they shall 
be—as one of them said, “ We poor girls could 
not lead the life we do without the drink.” 

Grant that there were a sacrifice in abstaining, 
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what Christian man would hesitate to make it, if 
by doing so he can honor God and bless man- 
kind? If by a life-long abstinence from all the 
pleasures which the wine cup yields I can save 
one child from a life of misery, I can save one 
mother from premature grey hairs, and griefs 
that bring her to the grave, I can save one woman 
from ruin, and by bringing him to Jesus I can 
save one man from perdition, I should hold my- 
self well repaid. Living thus, living not for my- 
self, when death summons me to my account, and 
the Judge says,—Man, where is thy brother? I 
shall be found walking, although at an humble 
distance, in the foot-prints of him who took his 
way to Calvary. He said, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me.’”’ This cross, 
which rose above the scaffold red with martyr’s 
blood, which has been borne by missionaries to 
pagan lands, may be carried into our scenes of 
social enjoyment, and a brighter ornament than 
any jewels flashing on beauty’s breast may adorn 
the festive table. If this abstinence is a cross, 
all the more honor to the men who carry it. It 
is a right noble thing to live for God and the 
good of man.— The City, its sins and sorrows, 
by Dr. Guthrie. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review 
TRIBULATION AS A MEANS OF REFINEMENT. 


I have read attentively the volume of Friends’ 
Review which has just closed, and have been 
well satisfied with every number; and while I 
hope it may never lose the distinctive character 
which has marked it from the beginning as being 
a religious paper, devoted to the best interests of 
our beloved and always tribulated Society, I 
very much approve of having its columns en- 
livened, as they have been, with many articles, 
both entertaining and instructive, making it at- 
tractive to all, particularly to the young. I 
noticed the last number of the fenth volume 
closed a very interesting memoir of extreme 
suffering, as the first commenced with one 
equally so, and in both cases, the sufferers were 
brought to embrace the spiritual views of the 
Gospel dispensation as professed by Friends. 
How evident it is, that tribulation is one of the 
appointed means the Lord has chosen to refine 
his chosen ones. ‘‘ Behold, I have refined thee, 
but not with silver, I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction.” I have been struck with 
the derivation of the word tribulation. I do not 
remember to have seen it published in the 
Review ; if it has not been, perhaps thou mayest 
think it worthy of a place in its columns. 

“We all know (says a learned writer) that 
the word tribulation, in a general way, which 
occurs not seldom in Scripture, means affliction, 
sorrow, anguish ; but it is quite worth our while 
to know how it means this, and to question the 
word a little closer. It is derived from the 


Latin ‘“tribulum”—which was the thrashing 
instrument or roller, whereby the Roman hus- 
bandman separated the corn from the husks ; and 
tribulation in its primary signification was the 
act of this separation. But some Latin writer 
of the Christian church appropriated the word 
and image for the setting forth of a higher truth; 
and sorrow, distress, and adversity, being the 
appointed means for the separating in men of 
their chaff from their wheat, of whatever in them 


was light and trivial, and poor, from the solid 


and the true, therefore he called their sorrows 
and griefs ‘tribulations,’ thrashings, that is, of 
the inner spiritual man, without which there 
could be no fitting him for the heavenly garner.” 
W. H. C. 


MARRIAGE. 


The following Minute of advice, on the sub- 
ject of marriage, was adopted by the last Yearly 
Meeting in London, and directed to be circulated 
among the several Quarterly and other Meetings. 
It deserves the close and abiding consideration 
of young readers in this country. 

“This meeting is impressed with a sense of 
the vast influence, either for good or evil, which 
marriage exercises on both the temporal and the 
spiritual condition of man; and earnestly desires 
that, in the choice of a companion for life, all 
may seek unto the Lord for his guidance; not 
allowing any merely exterior advantages to be 
the primary motive, and bearing in mind that an 
accordance in religious principles and practice is 
essential to the perfectness of such a union. 

And, seeing that the real enjoyment of life is 
far more effectually secured by contentment with 
simple habits, than by any appearance or mode 
of living which entails anxiety or risk, we would 
strongly advise parents, whilst they exercise a 
prudent care over the interests of their children, 
not to be unduly anxious to secure worldly ad- 
vantages for them on entering the marriage state. 
And we would affectionately encourage our 
younger members, when looking towards this 
most important step, to be satisfied to set out in 
life in a manner befitting their circumstances, 
instead of seeking to imitate in their style of 
living the example of those who possess larger 
resources: they would thus, on the one hand, 
avoid the necessity of unduly deferring their 
union; and on the other, be less exposed to the 
temptation of launching into business beyond 
their means. 

Many, we fear, have, under these circum- 
stances, been induced to enter into trade on their 
own account with borrowed capital, who, had 
their views been more moderate, might with 
greater safety, and more real comfort to them- 
selves, have continued, at least for a time, in the 
employ of others. 

And may it ever be borne in mind that, mar- 
riage being a Divine ordinance, its solemnization 
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should in all cases be conducted in the fear of 
the Lord, and in humble dependance on his 
blessing ; and on these deeply interesting oc- 
casions let there not be in the attire of the 

rties themselves, or in that of their relatives 
and friends attending, any display unbecoming 
an assembly of Christian worshippers; and may 
the subsequent proceedings of the marriage day, 
whilst characterized by cheerful enjoyment, 
never pass the boundary line of Christian simpli- 
city, moderation and self-restraint.”’ 


(Communicated for Friends’ Review.) 
An Epistle from JOHN JOHNSTON, to the beloved 
Chiefs and principal men of the Shawnee 


Nation, now in the Territory of Kansas. 


John Johnston, your agent, friend and father, 
salutes you all, and through you, the young men, 
women and children of your nation. 

My dear friends, my heart has been sorely af- 
flicted to hear of your troubles, and now I 
rejoice to see the clouds beginning to disappear 
and a brighter day beginning to dawn upon you. 
Wise and good men in power, both in Kansas 
and at Washington, are about reforming the evils 
existing in your country, and peace, harmony, 
and justice will once more prevail. Although 
you have suffered loss by the late disturbances, I 
am happy to find that you took no part in them. 
This was right and proper, and should any such 
state of things occur hereafter, which God forbid, 
take the advice of your old friend and have no 
hand it. If your nation or people suffer loss or 
damage in their persons or property, on proof 
being made thereof through your agent, the 
government will make full satisfaction. This 
you may depend upon. 

The mission of Friends in your Nation hav- 
ing, by the unhappy state of things, been broken 
up and discontinued for a time, I have lately 
learned is about to be resumed, and I have 
thought it a proper occasion, and at the same 
time, an indispensable duty to send you this 
epistle. It may be the last time you will hear 
my words, for 1 am now an old man and must 
soon pass away to the land of spirits. The son 
of your former friend, Isaac Harvey, with his 
family, is soon to take charge of the Friends’ 
mission and school. His name is Simon D. 
Harvey, and I think he is personally known to 
many of your people. He understands a little 
of your language, and will soon by practice be- 
come useful to your nation. I think you will 
find him honest and zealous to do your nation 
good. The Quakers were the first people on this 
continent to abstain from war and violence 


against your race. 
just and humane course towards the red man to 


They have pursued the same 


the present day. It is upwards of fifty years 
since the Friends had a mission among the 
Miamis on the Wabash during my agency in 
that country. They have labored everywhere 
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for the good of your race, spending much of 
their labor, time and money. They have never 
asked or received, and never will ask or receive 
anything in return. They want to do you good, 
because the great God that has made all men 
requires us to be just, merciful and kind to his 
creatures, and He is best pleased with such 
service. Your old friend and father, who has 
never forgotten you, calls upon you to, open your 
ears to the counsel and advice of the Quakers. 
They have come to you again with hearts over- 
flowing with love to your people; receive them, 
therefore, in the same spirit, and all will be well. 

Brothers and Friends of the Shawnees, Dela- 
wares and Wyandotts! listen to your old friend 
and father, who has always given you honest and 
good counsel, and who has never wronged you. 
You must now cultivate the soil, and make your 
living as your white brothers do, or your race 
must perish. ‘his I have often told you before, 
and now repeat the solemn warning again in your 
ears. Be faithful in your marriage contract; 
love, protect and provide for your women and 
children. This is what God commands you to 
do. Be sober, industrious and temperate, and 
touch not the bottle. And may God enable you 
to do all these things, is the sincere prayer and 
wish of your true and affectionate friend who 
bids you all farewell. 

Dated at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 2d, 1857, 


JOHN JOHNSTON. 
Aged 82 years on the 25th of March, 1857. 


BURDEN-BEARERS. 


“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” —GALATIANS Vi. 2. 


All men have some burden to carry as they go 
through this world, some cares, anxieties, trials, 
and often we see that these are very heavy. They 
are generally light in. youth, or at least there is 
more strength then to bear them. But though, 
by the kindness of God, we may feel no weight 
on our own spirit, we must see how many around 
us have burdens which oppress them. And 
what is then our duty? To try and help them 
under their load. A. pitcher of water may be 
too heavy for one person to carry without fatigue ; 
but if you pass a staff through the handle, it will 
be no exertion at all for two people to bear it. 
And so, many cares and troubles can be made 
much lighter by kind sympathy and help from 
a friend. Even a child may soon begin this 
blessed work, and thus fulfil the Saviour’s law of 
love. And if spared long on earth, it is delight- 
ful to think, if we begin early, how many sad 
hearts we may comfort, how many burdens we 
may help to bear. And if days of trial are ap- 
pointed for ourselves, how sure we may be in our 
turn of prayer and sympathy. Have I ever 
thought of this duty before? If not, should I 
not begin to-day? For seldom a day passes in 
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which we have not some opportunity to fulfil this 
law of Christ. 


I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 
By constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with cheerful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
‘PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 3, 1857. 





Monetary Arrarrs—ApDvices.—So care- 
ful were the early members of our Religious So- 
ciety in observing strict uprightness and honesty 
in their trade and business ; so sincere were they 
in their dealings ; so exact and punctual in the 
performance of their promises; so cautious not 
to involve themselves in business beyond their 
ability to manage, or to incur debts which they 
could not duly discharge, that these traits came 
to be regarded in the world at large as distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Society ; and not 
only were some strong prejudices against it thus 
removed, but it attained to such reputation that 
the saying arose, “ The word of a Quaker is as 
good as his bond.” 

This conduct was evidently the fruit of a faith- 
ful adherence to the dictates of the Holy Spirit 
on an enlightened conscience; and the same 
happy result has, in a large measure, marked the 
lives of many in each successive generation, 80 
that in the present day our Society has not 
altogether lost its former credit and reputation. 
It is manifest, however, that from time to time, 
and even at an early period in our history, there 
was occasion for the Yearly Meetings to issue 
earnest advice and affectionate warning to the 
subordinate meetings and to the members indi- 
vidually in reference to this subject. 

At the present juncture, when wide-spread 
and most afflicting embarrassment in monetary af- 
fairs overwhelms the country, it seems to us that 
some of those advices and warnings may be ap- 
propriately revived, more especially as in some 
parts of our Society they are of easy access to 
comparatively few of its members. 

It is not accordant with our inclination, nor 
does it form a part of our duty, to judge indi- 
viduals, or to decide how far Monthly Meetings 
may have been deficient in keeping “a watchful 
eye over all their members,” and in neglecting 
duly to extend suitable caution to them. With 
deep sympathy for all who are suffering in their 
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business, their families or their character, from 
the existing pecuniary difficulties, and in the 
earnest hope that the future welfare of many of 
our readers, particularly those in early manhood, 
may be promoted, we introduce the following 
extracts from Minutes and Epistles of London 
Yearly Meeting, issued at the several periods in- 
dicated by the dates respectively affixed : 


Let friends and brethren in their respective 
meetings watch over one another in the love of 
God and care of the Gospe! ; particularly admon- 
ish that none trade beyond their ability nor 
stretch beyond their compass ; and that they use 
few words in their dealings, and keep their word 
in all things, lest they bring through their forward- 
ness dishonor to the precious truth of God. 1675. 

As it hath pleased God to bring forth a day of 
liberty and freedom to serve Him, let every one 
have a care so to use this liberty, as that the 
name of God may be honored by it; and not an 
occasion taken by any because of the present 
freedom, to launch forth into trading and worldly 
business beyond what they can manage honora- 
bly and with reputation; and so that they may 
keep their words with all men, and that their 
yea may prove yea indeed, and their nay may 
be nay indeed. 1688. Printed Epistle. 

It is advised, and earnestly desired, that the 
payment of just debts be not delayed by any pro- 
fessing trath beyond the time promised and 
agreed upon ; nor occasion given of complaint to 
those they deal with, by their backwardness of 
payment where no time is limited; nor any to 
overcharge: themselves with too much trading 
and commerce, beyond their capacities to dis- 
charge with a good conscience towards all men ; 
and that all friends concerned be very carefu! not 
to contract extravagant debts, endangering the 
wronging of others and their families; which 
some have done, to the grieving the hearts of 
the upright ; nor to break their promises, con- 
tracts, or agreements, in their buying or selling, 
or in any other lawful affairs, to the injuring 
themselves and others, occasioning strife and 
contention, and reproach to truth and friends. 
And it is advised, that all friends that are enter- 
ing into trade, or that are in trade, and have not 
stock sufficient of their own to answer the trade 
they aim at, be very cautious of running them- 
selves into debt, without advising with some of 
their ancient. and experienced friends among 
whom they live; and more especially such trad- 
ing as hath its dependence upon sea-adventures. 
1692. P. E. 

Circumscribed even as we are more than many, 
it is not unusual, in our pursuit of the things of 
this life, for our gain and our convenience to 
clash with our testimony. © then may we be 
willing to pause, and give time for those passions 
to subside, which would hurry us to the accom- 
plishment of the desired purpose, ere the still 
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voice of wisdom be distinctly heard, to guide us 
in the way in which we should go! 1795. P. E. 

We do not tax all who embark in large con- 
cerns in trade, with an undue desire after 
riches ; but we much fear that the effect, which 
their schemes are likely to have upon them- 
selves and their connexions, as affecting their 
condition, both religious and civil, is not duly 
regarded. The love of money is said in Scrip- 
ture to be “the root of all evil ;”’ and we believe 
it may be shown, that honest industry and moder- 
ation of desire are ‘ roots’ of incaleulable benefit 
to the humble Christian. We feel for many of 
our friends in limited circumstances, in this day 
of increased, and possibly increasing expense ; 
but we would caution such, and particularly 
those who are setting out in life, against imitat- 
ing the manner of living of those whose means 
are more abundant. -We wish, friends, to call 
you, not to penuriousness but to economy ; and 


we particularly desire that all such as have'| 


families of children, even if in more affluent cir- 
cumstances, would inure them to early industry, 
and not to habits of depending too much on the 
services of domestics. 1805. P. E. 


We believe that many who begin the world 
with moderate views, meeting at first with suc- 
cess in trade, go on extending their commercial 
concerns until they become involved therein to 
a degree prohibited by the precepts of Christ, 
and incompatible with their own safety. Thus 
situated, some may be tempted to adopt a line of 


conduct, dishonorable in itself, and injurious to 
others. That contentment which characterizes 
the pious Christian, is a treasure which we covet 
for all our members; and we especially desire 
that those who are setting out in life may so cir- 
cumscribe their expectations, and limit their 
domestic establishments,.as not to bring upon 
themselves expenses which could only be sup- 
rted by an imprudent extension of their trade. 
are in this respect will enable them to allot more 
of their time to the service of their fellow-men, and 
to the promotion of the Lord’s cause. 1815. P.E. 
And we would affectionately encourage Friends, 
who find themselves in embarrassed, or even in 
doubtful circumstances, not to hesitate, not to 
be ashamed, to disclose their affairs to men of 
upright character, in whom they can confide. 
Such a timely procedure would, we believe, often 
save the reputation of individuals, call forth the 
respect and compassion of their creditors, and pre- 
vent the keen sufferings of tender wives and inno- 
cent children,and such reproach as, in some instan- 
ces, has been brought upon our high profession. 
And may you, dear friends, who are favored 
with outward prosperity, so live, that when riches 
increase, you set not your hearts upon them. 
Be very careful how you venture to increase your 
ways of accumulating wealth ; but walk as en- 
samples to those around you, evincing that you 
are redeemed from the inordinate pursuit of law- 
ful things. You will then be more prepared to 
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enter with kindness into the situation of others, 
when they may consult you; you will be more 
qualified, in a brotherly way, to advise your breth- 
ren to take such measures as may prevent those 
sufferings to which we have alluded.—1819. 

He that is concerned to support the character 
of a follower of Christ,—and who amongst us 
would disclaim this character?—ought to be 
earnest in his endeavor that accessions of wealth 
do not disqualify him for the discharge of any 
duty. Those who, whilst honestly and diligent- 
ly endeavoring to provide for their families, have 
to encounter many difficulties, have a strong 
claim on the sympathy of their friends ; yet they 
need not fear, as they continue to place their 
whole trust in our heavenly Father, but that he 
will care for them in such a way as he sees meet. 
But if any, whether of the more affluent, or of 
those who cannot be ranked in this class, are de- 
viating from safe and regular methods of busi- 
ness, if they are carried away by uncertain and 
hazardous, though plausible schemes for getting 

rich, if they yield to a desire rapidly to enlarge 
their possessions—such are in imminent danger. 
They cannot justly expect the blessing of the 
Most High on such pursuits ; their spiritual eye 
becomes dim; and they do not perceive with 
clearness that light which would enable them to 
attain perfect holiness in the fear of God. 
1825. P. E. 

It becomes those who are attached to the cause 
of truth, who love our principles, and are desir- 
ous of promoting the best interests of our society, 
to remember that they are not exempt from 
danger. Dear friends of this description, and 
especially you who are young, accept a word of 
caution offered to you in Christian love. If you 
attend not to the witness of God in your own 
hearts, and seek not to be delivered from the 
spirit of this world, you may, contrary to any 
apprehensions that you now entertain, be intro- 
duced into future trouble. You may obstruct 
your own usefulness in the church, mar the de- 
signs of Infinite Wisdom concerning you, and 
when it is too late, have bitterly to regret the 

want of timely withstanding the first temptations 
of the enemy. 

And we would tenderly invite those who may 
have acquired a competency of outward substance, 
to watch the proper period at which they may 

withdraw from the cares of business, and when 
| disengaged from the regular concerns of trade to 
beware how they employ their property in invest- 
ments which may involve them anew in care and 
anxiety. We affectionately desire that neither 
| these nor other c&res may disqualify them from 
acting the part of faithful stewards in the em- 
| ployment of their time, their talents, and their 
substance, or from being concerned above all 
things, through watchfulness unto prayer, to 
have their lamps trimmed, and oil in their 
vessels ; that when the solemn close of life shall 
come, they may, through redeeming love and 
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mercy, be prepared to enter into the joy of their 
Lord. 1826. : 

We recommend to Friends in their respective 
quarterly and monthly meetings, to have a watch- 
ful eye over all their members ; and ‘where they 
observe any deficient in discharging their con- 
tracts and just debts in due time, so as to give 
reasonable suspicion of weakness or negligence, 
that Friends do earnestly advise them to a suita- 
ble careand necessary inspection into theircireum- 
stances, in order that they may be helped. 17382. 

It is earnestly recommended, that Friends fre- 
quently inspect the state of their affairs, and 
when any find themselves unable, or have not 
more than sufficient to pay their just debts, that 
they immediately disclose their circumstances to 
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against imprudently entering into joint securi 
ties with others ; for by these practices many in- 
nocent wives and children have been inevitably 
and unexpectedly involved in ruinous and de- 
plorable circumstances. We therefore earnestl 

desire friends to keep strictly on their quate 
that none, through any specious pretences of 
rendering acts of friendship to others with safety 
to themselves, may risk their own peace and re- 
putation, and the security of their families : in 
order hereunto, we recommend this salutary ad- 
vice of the wise man to their especial notice and 
regard: “Be not thou one of them that strike 
hands, or of them that are sureties for debts. 
If thou hast nothing to pay, why should he take 
away thy bed from under thee.?” 1771. 


some judicious friends, or principal creditors,| P. EK 


and take their advice how to act, and be par- 
ticularly careful not to pay one creditor in pre- 
ference to another. It is also recommended to 
all persons concerned in trade to keep their ac- 
counts in such a clear and accurate manner, that 
in case of failure, their creditors may see how 
the deficiency has happened. . 1782. 
Our sympathy is much excitedfo r those w ho, 
fair prospects, have, from a sudden depre- 
ciation of property, been subjected to many dif- 
ficulties. We wish kindly to encourage such of 
these as have it still within their power, toa 
timely contraction of their domestic expenses. 
And we desire that their trials may be lightened 
by beholding in their offspring a disposition to 
industry and economy, and a willingness that 
their expectations should not exceed those limits 
which become a Christian character ; this we be- 
lieve would ultimately tend to their greatest 
good. Before we quit this subject, we would 
remind our friends of the former advice of this 
meeting, that where any have injured others in 
their property, the greatest frugality should be 
observed by themselves and their families ; and 
although they may have a legal discharge from 
their creditors, both equity and our Christian 
profession demand, that none when they have it 
in their power should rest satisfied until a just 
restitution be made to those who have suffered 
by them. 1817. P.E. 

We warn all against a most pernicious practice, 
too much prevailing amongst the trading part of 
mankind, which hath often issued in the utter 
ruin of those concerned therein, viz., that of 
raising and circulating a fictitious kind of paper 
credit, (by what are called accommodation bills, ) 
with endorsements and acceptances, to give an 
appearance of value without an intrinsic reality ; 
a practice highly unbecoming that uprightness 
which ought to appear in every member of our 
religious society, and of which practice we there- 
fore think it our incumbent duty to declare our 
disapprobation and disunity therewith, as abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the truth we make pro- 
fession of. 1771. P. E. 


We are engaged to caution every individual 


We intreat friends frequently to inspect the 
state of their affairs, and not to delay the per- 
formance of this duty, either from an apprehen- 
sion that things are going on well, or from a fear 
to know how their accounts really stand. It isa 
practice which can be injurious to no one ; but 
it has very frequently been seen, that had it been 
timely and regularly resorted to, it would in all 
probability have prevented grievous suffering. 
Those who hold the property of others, and this 
may be said to be the case more or less with 
most who are engaged in trade, are not war- 
ranted, on the principles of justice, in neglecting 
to inform themselves from time to time of the 
real situation of their affairs. If men conceal 
from their nearest connexions in life a knowledge 
of the actual state of their property, they may 
deprive themselves of salutary counsel and of a 
kind participation in trouble; family expenses 
may be incurred, and subsequent distress may 
ensue, which might have been avoided. And we 
particularly advise young persons to be cautious 
not to enter too hastily into business, and, from 
the time of their being thus engaged, to be very 
careful to make themselves well acquainted with 
their annual income and expenditure. This 
would be greatly facilitated by their early adopt- 
ing, and regularly pursuing, a clear and methodi- 
cal system of keeping their accounts, in regard 
both to trade and domestic expenses. 

We know that the experience and sufferings 
of the past year in this nation, have furnished 
many useful lessons to those who have escaped 
the troubles of which others have partaken ; and 
we desire that these lessons may not be without 
their practical good effect. They should teach 
us not to trust in uncertain riches; and they 
should be a warning to parents to be careful how 
they enlarge their domestic establishments, and 
not to hold out to their children expectations of 
ease and abundance, nor to train them up in 
habits of delicacy and indulgence. O! that both 
parents and their offspring might fix their hopes 
of happiness on that which is substantial and 
eternal, and endeavor to be good stewards of the 
temporal blessings bestowed upon them. Such 
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we believe to be the concern of many of our dear 
friends. 1826. ° 


Diep, on the 18th of 8th month last, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Isaac Cox, near Richland, Keokuk 
County, Iowa, after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with much patience and resignation, Nancy Cox, 
in the 59th year of her age, a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, On the 8th ult., at his residence in Isle of 
Wight County, Virginia, Jozz Coox, an esteemed 
member and Elder of the Lower Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 75th year of his age. 


——, At the residence of her father, David Picker- 
ing, at Cadiz, Henry County, Indiana, on the 11th 
ult., Lyp1a Janz, wife of Richard Evans, in the 22d 
year of her age, after an illness of near 12 months, 
which she bore with much Christian patience and 
resignation ; a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, Near Annapolis, Parke County, Ind., on the 
11th of 9th mo., James New.iy, in the 47th year of 
his age; a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, 
and for some time occupying the station of an Over- 
seer. 

, On the 11th of 3dmo. last, in Yadkin Co., NsC., 
in the 42d year of her age, An1epna Hozson, wife of 
Stephen Hobson, a member of Deep Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

By the death of this beloved friend, society has sus- 
tained a loss, yet we are consoled in the belief that 
what is our loss is her eternal gain. 

, In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 26th of 8th mo., 
Harriet Owen, wife of Israel Owen, in the 54th year 
of her age, a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. She embraced the principles of Friends, 
and became a member of our Society, from convince- 
ment, and was concerned to maintain those principles 
and the usages of Society consistently. 

Through her sickness, which was protracted and 
severe, she exhibited great patience and resignation, 
and remarked a short time before her decease, that 
the prospect of death was not unpleasant to her. 

, In the same town, on the 26th of 8th month, 
Puese C., daughter of David T. and Mary N. Pratt, in 
the 18th year of her age,a member of Vassalboro’ 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her sickness was of about four months’ continuance, 
and towards the last her sufferings were almost insup- 
portable: yet she bore all with Christian fortitude and 
resignation. In the early part of her illness, she had 
doubts of her preparation to meet her Heavenly Father 
in peace ; but through His mercy her fears were soon 
removed, and she was favored with an unclouded evi- 
dence that her sins were all forgiven. Many young 
friends called to see her, for all of whom she had a 
word of exhortation,and bade them an affectionate 
farewell. 

——, At the residence of her parents, in Knox Co., 
Ohio, on the Ist ult., Passe, daighter of Ellis and 
Rachel Willits, in the 20th year of her age,-a member 
of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, leaving to her friends 
= relatives the consoling belief that all is well with 

er. 


The influences of little things are as real and 
as constantly about us, as the air we breathe, or 
the light by which wesee. These are the small— 
the often invisible—the almost unthought of 
strands, which are inweaving and twisting, by 
millions, to bind us to character—to good or evil 
here, and to heaven hereafter. 
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(From the N. American and U. 8. Gazette.) 
ESDRAZLON, MOUNT TABOR AND NAZARETH. 


Nothing special marked our encampment at 
Lariun, save the formal visit of the Governor of 
the place, to whom I had sent my letter from the 
Pasha of Jerusalem, and who, in consequence, 
furnished me with two armed and well mounted 
guards to escort me across the plain of Esdrelon 
and on to Nazareth. 

In a short time we entered upon this celebrated 
plain, and much as I had read of it I found that 
it exceeded in breadth and length and beauty all 
my previous conceptions ; that it stood unrivalled 
as the plain of Syria, dividing by its level belt 
Northern and Southern Palestine, and therefore 
a very natural battle ground for the restless tribes 
and nations which dwelt in its vicinity. In a 
northeasterly direction it extends about fourteen 
miles between the mountains of Manasseh and 
the mountains just south of Nazareth ; and with 
the exception of the interrupting mountains of 
Gilboa, little Hermon and Tabor, it stretches 
from northwest to southeast from the Mediter- 
ranean sea to the banks of the Jordan. 

The valley seems very rich, though only a 
portion of it was under cultivation; but the soil 
showed its strength, and the hand of culture 
would make it the granary of Palestine. With 
an almost wilting heat we dare not drive our 
horses fast, and so, without the shelter of a single 
tree, we slowly marched on. The mountains of 
Gilboa were on our right just as we enter the 
plain, and their sides and tops are bald and un- 
inhabited. A melancholy interest attaches to 
the slopes of Gilboa, because there Saul fought 
and lost his last battle with the Philistines; and 
there, when “the battle went sore against him, 
and the archers hit him, and he was sore wounded 
of the archers,” he said unto his armor-bearer, 
“Draw thy sword and thrust me through there- 
with, lest these uncircumcised come and thrust 
me through and abuse me;” and when his 
armor-bearer would not, “ Saul took a sword and 
fell upon it. So Saul died, and his three sons 
and his armor-bearer and all his men that same 
day together.” It was this sad fate of Saul and 
Jonathan that drew out from David that grand 
dirge recorded in the opening chapter of the 
second book of Samuel: ‘‘ The beauty of Israel 
is slain upon thy high places! How are the 
mighty fallen!’ and then rising to a majestic 
strain of prophecy, he wails forth the impreca- 
tion, “ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew ; neither let there be rain upon you, nor 
fields of offering ; for there the shield of the 
mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
though he had not been anointed with oil.” He 
ends his lament as he began it: ‘“ How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished !” 
The grandeur of this dirge, which for its masterly 
strokes of pathos, its touching allusions, its bold 
personification, its abandonment to grief, and its 
felicitous images, is absolutely unrivalled, comes 
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out with fine effect as we read it under the shadow 
of Gilboa, and look up every now and then to 
the spot where fell Saul and Jonathan, to 
see its barren sides, still void of “ fields of offer- 
ing.” 

Anxious to get shelter for a little while from 
the burning sun, we turned aside into the valley 
of Jezreel, and sought the scanty shade of some 
ruins not far from the spring of Jezreel. While 
taking a little refreshment here, we saw coming 
up the valley seven armed and mounted Bedouins, 
with their long spears and peculiar dress. We 
had sent on our baggage, mules and attendant, 
under charge of one of the guides, and had with 
us only our dragoman and the other guide. He, 
poor fellow, was just eating an egg when he spied 
the Arabs, and he was much alarmed, though as 
yet, being partly hidden by the ruins, they had 
not seen us. When opposite to us they wheeled 
their horses directly in upon us, and we supposed 
that robbery, to say the least, would soon be per- 
petrated. Great, however, was the joy of our 
guide, to say nothing of ourselves, when, after a 
brief parley, they rode off, because, as he said, 
though robbers, they were unwilling to attack a 
party under the protection of one of their men, 
for they proved to be of the tribe to which our 
guide belonged, and so we escaped that day. We 
deemed it best, however, to remain no longer in 
that exposed place, where so many had been 
robbed and murdered, and therefore soon resumed 
our march across the plain of Esdrzlon. It was 
in this valley of Jezreel that Naboth’s vineyard 
“joined hard by the palace of Ahab, King of 
Samaria,” and caused that sad display of covet- 
ousness, lying and intrigue on the part of Jezebel, 
recorded in the 21st chapter of the first book of 
Kings ; and here, also, Elijah met him and de- 
nounced against him the fearful curse, “In the 
place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine ;” “and of 
Jezebel also spake the Lord, saying, the dogs 
shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel;” and 
here both prophecies came to pass. 

It is in the plain of Esdrelon, however, that 
the test interest centres. It was in this plain 
that Barak, under the direction of Deborah, met 
the host of Sabin, King of Hazor, under the 
command of Sisera, who had with him nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and defeated him, as is 
stated in the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
Book of Judges ; a defeat which gave birth to 
that noble song of Deborah and Barak, in which 
is pictured with graphic force the battle scene, in 
which are lofty ascriptions of praise to God, and 
the latter part of which brings out, with great 
dramatic effect, the death of Sisera, and the 
watchings and anticipations of his mother in view 
of his presumed victory. 

Here also occurred the wonderful scenes con- 
nected with Gideon, when he blew the trumpet 
of war and gathered around him the men of 
Manasseh, and Asher, and Naphtali, and Zebu- 


lon—the record of which is preserved in the 
sixth and seventh chapters of Judges. 

It was in this plain that King Josiah went out 
to battle with Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt, 
and where he received from the Egyptian arch- 
ers the wounds of which he died at Hadad Riu- 
man, as his chariot was bearing him in haste to 
Jerusalem. 

During the Roman invasion, battles were 
fought here by the armies of Gabinius and Ves- 
pasian ; and in the times of the crusades it was 
the scene of some fierce conflicts between the 
Moslem and the Christian hosts. 

Shortly after we left the valley of Jezreel, 
Mount Tabor came into view, rising like a gracefnl 
dome in solitary majesty, from the northeastern 
part of the plain. Before coming to it, however, 
we passed the village of Shunem, where Elijah 
raised to life the son of the couple who had often 
received him into their house, and who built for 
him “a little chamber on the wall.”” The whole 
circumstance is told with equal simplicity and 
beauty in the fourth chapter of the second book 
of Kings. There we saw the hovels which now 
represent the city of Nain, where a greater than 
Elijah raised from the dead, as the bier passed 
out of the gate, “the only son of his mother, 
and she a widow,” as related by St. Luke. West 
of this, at a little distance, we saw Endor, famous 
as the residence of the “‘ woman with a familiar 
spirit,” whom Saul so sinfully consulted the 
night before the battle of Gilboa. 

From the pictures which I had seen of Mount 
Tabor, I had been ledtoexpect something sharper 
in outline, more conical and rugose ; but instead 
of that it was almost as well rounded as if made 
by art, save where a low ridge clamped it to the 
mountain on the west. Notwithstanding the long 
prevalent opinion that it was the scene of our 
Lord’s transfiguration is now given up by every 
writer of credit, Mount Tabor still is full of inter- 
est, being linked with many associations from the 
days of Deborah, the prophetess, to the time of 
Bonaparte. 

Immediately on leaving the plain, we com- 
menced ascending the steep mountains of Naza- 
reth, and were winding over their precipitous 
sides and along their valley paths, for nearly 
two hours, before, on turning an angle in the 
road, we saw on our left, perched on the side of 
a hill, the town 6f Nazareth. We. rode along 
the eastern edge of the village until we came to 
the northern point, and there, under some veneta- 
ble olive trees, and close by the spring of the 
Annunciation, pitched our tent and rested our 
wearied bodies. 

I have alluded once or twice to threatened at- 
tacks, and to the dangers of the road, and I may 
here remark, that at times there is great danger 
of being robbed, and sometimes of even a worse 
fate than the taking of your money. I havenot 
yet met with a single traveller who has not, in 
some way, been menaced or attacked. Most 
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persons making the tour of Syria carry guns or 
pistols, but my companion and myself were un- 
armed, and my dragoman, though he hada gun, 
yet had no es and he wore a sword more to 
mark his office than for use. 

The most famous places for these marauders 
are Petra, the plain of Jericho, and the Jordan, 
and the plain of Esdreelon. Occasionally, how- 
ever, they are met in all places, though some may, 
perhaps, travel from Dan to Beersheba and meet 
with no molestation. That we had thus far es- 
caped so lightly, we attributed, fot to the valor- 
ous aspect of our party or our own prowess, but 
to the care of that Heavenly Father whose right 
hand led us along the path of safety, and whose 
banner over us was Love. W. B. 8. 





.HAVE LIVE FROGS AND TOADS EVER BEEN 
FOUND IN SOLID STONE? 


An opinion has long been prevalent, that frogs 
and toads are often found alive in solid rock ata 
great depth from the surface of the earth. The 
statements of many popular writers on natural 
history have tended very much to confirm this 
opinion. They have detailed a number of ap- 

ntly well-attested instances of this kind, and 


pr aaes that, however improbable they might 


appear to be, they could not resist the creditable 
evidence by which they were supported. Para- 
graphs are constantly occurring in the news- 
papers, recording fresh instances of this pheno- 
menon ; and even so late as the 20th of July 
last, two cases were inserted in the Dumfries 
Courier—the one of a frog of an extraordinary 
size having been found at Ingleton coal-works, 
at the depth of 368 feet; and the other of a 
toad, dug from the solid stone, 80 feet from the 


surface, within a tunnel then in the course of 


formation in the neighborhood of Bangor. The 
nature of the animals themselves seems also to 
favor this belief. It is well known that they 
remain in a state of torpidity during the winter, 
and that they are capable of living a long period 
without either food or air. The consequence has 
been, that people in general seem to give implicit 
credence to every statement on this subject, and 
are no more disposed to call it in question than 
to discredit the best established physical or his- 
torical fact. Now, with all due deference to the 
general opinion and the great. names by which it 
is supported, it may be confidently asserted, that 
there are good grounds for regarding it altogether 
as a gross popular delusion. In order to prove 
this assertion, let attention be first paid to the 
nature of the evidence, on the authority of which, 
instances of this supposed phenomenon have 
been published to the world. Most of the cases 
detailed by natural historians are said to have 
occurred in foreign countries, and at a remote 

; and therefore it is quite impossible now 
to verify them, and it is even no eagy matter to 
ascertain the particulars of those recorded in 


newspapers. 
vouched for by the name of any responsible per- 
son who has been an eye-witness of the alleged 
fact, and of whom due inquiries might be made. 
In general, the designation of some obscure 
quarry or coal-pit inal given, the exact locality 
of which it is difficult to discover. 
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Very rarely are these accounts 


Great pains 
have, however, been taken by not a few scientific 


men to arrive at a correct conclusion on this sub- 


ject, and the result has been a thorough convic- 


tion on their minds, that the whole of the re- 
corded cases of this extraordinary phenomenon 
are utterly fallacious and unfounded. 

In illustration of this, reference may be briefly 
made to two or three cases which were subjected 
to a searching investigation by a gentleman of 
Edinburgh. About three years ago, a para- 
graph appeared in the Scotsman newspaper, af- 
firming that a live toad had been found imbedded 
in the limestone of Burdiehouse Quarry, situated 
about four miles south of the Scottish metropolis. 
This gentleman went instantly to the spot, and 
inquired of the workmen if they had recently 
discovered a live toad in the limestone. They 
answered that they had neither found it nor seen 
it themselves, but they had been told that a mass 
of limestone had fallen from a cart while pro- 
ceeding along Nicolson Street, Edinburgh; and 
that a live toad had been found among the frag- 
ments on the ground. No cavity, so far as they 
had heard, had been seen in which the animal 
had been inclosed, and they were inclined to 
think with the gentleman, that the existence of 
a live toad in a piece of stone that had been sub- 


jected to the intense heat of a lime-kiln, was the 


height of absurdity and improbability. There 
can be no doubt that the animal had either been 
previously in the cart and overturned by the fall 
of the piece of limestone, or had been crawling 
on the ground near the spot on which the lime- 
stone fell. 

The next case to which his gttention was 
called, was detailed in a Stirling newspaper. It 
was there reported that, during the formation of 
the railway tunnel at Falkirk, a live toad had 
been found in the stone, of a species different 
from any now existing. He immediately repaired 
to the spot, accompanied by twelve other scienti- 
fic gentlemen. The workmen were strictly inter- 
rogated, when it came out that, in conducting 
their operations, a large quantity of diluvium 
had been disengaged from the surface, and had 
rushed from the excavation below. On clearing 
away the rubbish, a live toad was found, which, 
at the time the mass was precipitated, was no 
doubt either crawling on the ground, or snugly 
ensconced in some of its concealed haunts near 
the surface. The party returned to Edinburgh, 
thoroughly convinced that in this case, at least, 
a imposition had been attempted on the 
credulity of the public. The same gentleman, 
when on a visit to Huddersfield, in England, a 
few years ago, was one day waited on by a young 
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friend of his, the son of an extensive landed 
proprietor in the neighborhood of that town, who 
apprised him of the wonderful fact, that some 
laborers in a quarry belonging to his father had 
discovered a frog at a great depth in the solid 
rock. On the Edinburgh gentleman expressing 
some doubt of this fact, the young man said that 
the truth of it was not to be questioned, as the 
workmen were persons of excellent character, 
and their veracity was not to be impeached ; and 
he stated further, that he had drawn up an ac- 
count of the discovery, which he intended to 
publish in a Huddersfield newspaper. The gen- 
tleman from Edinburgh requested his friend, 
previous to his doing so, to accompany him to 
the quarry, that he might put a few questions to 
the workmen. They accordingly proceeded 
thither, and inquired of the laborers if they had 
seen the frog in the stone. They declared that 
they had not, but that they had seen it leap 
away from a piece of stone which had been newly 
broken. They were asked if they had noticed 
any cavity in the stone in which the animal 
might have lived. They said they had not, and 
had paid no regard to.such a thing. They were 
then asked if they had preserved the stone in 
which the animal was found. They replied that 
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are abundant, both in carboniferous sandstone 
and limestone, not a single vestige of the remains 
of a frog or a toad has yet been discovered. The 
fact is, that after the keen and unwearied inves- 
tigations of geologists for half a century, it has 
been ascertained the first trace of an animal 
su to belong to the lizard kind, occurs in 
the new red sandstone, which is entirely a dif- 
ferent and a. much later formation. In the lias 
and oolite, still more recent formations, impres- 
sions of lizards are more distinctly observed, but 
none of them dre similar to the species of ani- 
mals which inhabit our globe at the present day, 
and least of all to any ies of the frog or 
toad. Upon the whole, then, the conclusion is 
warranted, that the cases hitherto published of 
frogs and toads existing in solid stone, are 
founded on false and imperfect evidence, and are 
utterly at variance with the most indubitable 
facts of physiological and geological science.— 
Hogg’ s Instructor. 































A TERRIBLE PEST. 
A St. Helena letter to the Journal of Commerce 









































idea of giving it any further publicity. Now, 

















is little cause to doubt that they would all have 
been found to be equally deceptive and unreal. 

But further, to say nothing of the utter im- 
probability of an animal living for thousands, 
some say millions, of years without air or food, 
do the discoveries of geology afford any coun- 
tenance to the common belief of the existence 
of frogs and toads in solid stone? The very 















































geology may be regarded as the strongest and 
most conclusive evidence against it, and are 
amply sufficient, were there nothing else, to over- 
turn the popular doctrine, and to set the ques- 
tion for ever at rest. [tis the common report, that 
these animals are freyuently discovered in the 
carboniferous system. For instance, one of the 
paragraphs inserted in the Dum/ries Courier 
asserts that several frogs had recently been dis- 
covered in the coal-works at Ingleton, 368 feet 
below the surface. Now, it isa fact known to 
7 geologist, that not a single specimen of a 

il frog or toad has: ever been found in the 
ooal measures. When so many live frogs are 
said to be found, it is but reasonable to expect 
that skeletons of these animals would not be un- 
common. But howstands the case? While im- 
pressions of various kinds of plants and fishes 




















































































it had been broken and removed, as they took 
very little interest in the matter, and had their 
work to attend to. After these and some’ fur- 
ther inquiries, the young gentleman declared 
that he was now satisfied that the whole affair 
was a delusion, and he at once abandoned the 


had all the other cases of this sort been as care- 
fully scrutinized as those now alluded to, there 


reverse of this is the case. The disclosures of 


says : 

The island has been sorely pestered these few 
years past by a species of small white ant, that 
was brought here in the wood of a vessel from 
the coast of Africa, and now swarms by millions 
in all our houses, stores, trees, &c. It first. has 
wings which very soon drop off, and then this 
mite eats into wood, cloth, provisions, trees, vege- 
tables and everything that can be destroyed ; and 
the first we know of its destructive power, is our 
house tumbling about our ears. They eat into 
the wood, and then eat up all inside, leaving but 
a shell, which with your finger you can pene- 
trate: And only in darkness do they work, for 
their deeds are evil. Houses throughly repaired 
are in less than two years crumbling to ruin. 
It is a most unfortunate evil to the island, and 
causes a yearly losss of thousands of pounds. 
We shall be compelled soon to live in iron 
houses. 





WILD LANDS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The folly of supposing that high prices for 
wild lands in the far West can be maintained 
after the speculative fever is checked, may be 
seen in the large quantities of fertile lands in the 
old States, and much nearer the best markets, 
which are sold at lower prices than have been 
asked for wild lands in the West, so distant that 
transportation to market will in all ordinary sea- 
sons absorb nearly all the value of the produce. 
A writer in the Philadelphia Ledger states that 
in Centre County, Pennsylvania, within less than 
a day’s ride by rail of Philadelphia or New York, 
are some of the best coal, timber and tillage lands 
in the country, and yet there “‘the dun deer 
lies down under shady covert in safety, the wolf 
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howls through the silent and beautiful valley, the 
scream of the panther is heard in the stilly night, 
and nature claims her solitary reign.” In 
this region, the writer says, there are four veins 
of coal, averaging from four to seven feet in 
thickness, the lower vein cannel coal; and also 
two strata of fine clay underlying the two upper 
veins of coal. This coal is very easily worked, 
and it is of the best quality for making iron, vast 
beds of which ore, of superior quality, are close 
at hand. Some of the best forests of white pine 
and white oak ever seen in Pennsylvania, are 
found in this central part of the State. Large 
tracts of it will cut from 50,000 to 70,000 feet 
of saw timber to the acre ; and white oak in pro- 
rtion is found. Much of the land is of the 
quality for wheat and for grazing ; and there 
is also a large body of lands known as sugar-camp 
lands, still superior, a chocolate loam, free from 
stones. The whole region is well watered and 
has numerous fine mill sites. 


MOSSES. 


No spot is too desolate, none too sterile, for 
mosses to inhabit and enliven. From Spitzbergen 
to the islands on the Antartic Ocean, along the 
sides of lofty mountains, in the most exposed 
situations, couching on wild heaths, overspread- 
ing old walls, nestling in hedges, clinging to the 
bark of trees, loving much and equally frost and 
snow, wind and tempest, needing nothing but 


moisture for their sustenance—everywhere they 
may be seen, adding fresh beauty to even the 
loveliest spots, making gay the solitary places of 
the earth, and causing the arid desert to rejoice 
and be glad. Not only are they the first plants 
which, as by a miracle, make their appearance 


in a newly-formed soil, but, with fond tenacity 
they cling to the spot where they have once 
taken root, long after all other plants have de- 
serted it, and, tender in their nature, delicate in 
structure though they be, show wonderful power 
in resisting influences which are generally fatal 
to the vegetable creation. In this respect close 
akin to the lichens, they may appear to be 
destroyed by drought; but no sooner does the 
generous rain descend upon them, than suddenly 
they are invested with new life, and their leaflets 
reappear as fresh, as luxuriant as ever.— Frazer’s 
Magazine. 


An exquisite watch went irregularly, though 
no defect could be discovered in it. At last it 
was found that the balance wheel had been near 
a magnet: and here was all the mischief. If the 
soundest mind be mangnetised by any predilec- 
tion, it must act irregularly. 


Mirth should be the embroidery of conversa- 
tion, not the web: and wit the ornament of the 
mind, not the furniture. 
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From the Iilustrated London News. 
BE THANKFUL, AND GO ON. 
BY G. D, THOMPSON. 


Be thankful and go on thy way ; 
Thy life is at its dawn ; 
Whate’er befall thee, trust and pray ; 
Be thankful and go on. 
Where’er ye be, 
On land or sea, 
By will or — drawn ; 
Through all the strife 
That clings to life, 
Be thankful and go on. 


If pride derides thee, onward go ; 
If malice seeks to tire, 
Care not to make a wretch thy foe 
Who is beneath thine ire, 
Rouse up thy will, 
And mount the hill— 
Thoul’t reach a level lawn ; 
Who mocks thy toil 
True faith will foil ; 
Be thankful and go on. 


If some have played upon thy heart, 
And done thee bitter wrong, 
Go on, and nobly act thy part— 
We suffer to grow strong. 
A heart sincere 
Thine own shall cheer ; 
On wealth let weakness fawn ; 
To bygones blind 
Ne’er look behind ; 
Be thankful and go on. 


Be thankful for the star that led 
The shepherds on their way 
To where, upon his lowly bed, 
The infant Saviour lay. 
That guiding light, 
That then burned bright, 
Has never been withdrawn ; 
It guideth still ; 
Then do His will ; 
Be thankful and go on. 


Go on, until He bids thee rest; ° 
His mercy is thy stay ; 
And think, when by affliction pressed, 
Upon a brighter day. 
Though darkness loom 
Around the tomb, 
Deem not that hope is gone ; 
Thy home on high 
Perchance is nigh— 
Be thankful and pass on. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forster IntetiicENoz.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 12th inst. 

Enetanp.—Letters have been received from Lady 
Franklin’s Arctic Expedition, dated from Baul’s river, 
Greenland, sa: that the progress of the expedition 
had exceeded the expectations entertained when 
starting. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Cotton Supply As- 
sociation Dr. Livingston explained the commercial 
resources of Africa. He said that it was well adapted 
to the uction of sugar and cotton, and that he 
intended to devote his future life to the development 
of those products in Africa. The meeting adopted a 
resolution asking the government to furnish Dr. Liv- 
ingston with a steamer with which to ascend the 
Bambest river. - 

The riots at Belfast have been renewed, and the 
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Catholics have organized an armed club for protec- 
tion against Orangemen. 

The Indian Relief Fund of London exceeds twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. Meetings to inaugurate 
subscriptions were taking place in various parts of 
England. 

The submarine telegraph cable between Europe and 
Africa was successfully laid, on the 9th inst., between 
Bona and Cape Teulada, a distance of 145 miles. The 
depth of the sea was more than two miles for a part 
of the distance. There are yet 17 miles to be laid 
between Teulada and Sparte Vento. 

It is stated that the laying of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable will not be resumed till next spring. 

Francze.—A panic had existed in Paris in conse- 
quence of rumors of difficulties in the affairs of the 
Credit Mobilier, a Bank established by Louis Napoleon 
for the avowed purpose of developing the resources 
of the nation. At last advises, however, the difficul- 
ties had been settled. 

The returns of the Bank of France show a large 
increase of bullion. According to the official accounts, 
the yield of the harvest in France exceeded the general 
expectation. . 

Auguste Compte, chief of the modern school of 
positive philosophy, is dead. 

British agents for the purpose of recruiting for the 
British army have arrived at Lille, but they are not 
to enrol French subjects. 

Spain.—Reinforcements continue to be sent off to 
Cuba, and 1,200 men had been sent in a few days. 

Swepen.—A medical consultation having declared 
the King of Sweden unable to sustain the burden of 
public affairs, the king has requested the States to 
make provision for their government during his ill- 
ness. 

Denmarx.—The Holstein Diet, adopting the conclu- 
sions of the reports of the Commissioners appointed 
by them to examine the project of a new constitution, 
has refused to discuss that project until the relations 
between Holstein and Denmark are definitely settled. 

Austria.—A difficulty has occurred between France 
and Austria in regard to reforms in the Papal States. 

Russ1a.—The government of Russia has received a 
note from the Cabinet of Copenhagen, setting forth 
the position it has taken on the Holstein question in 
regard to Austria and Prussia. According to thisnote, 
Denmark will make no fresh concessions. The Rus- 
sian government agrees entirely with the views of the 
Cabinet of Copenhagen, and has notified the courts 
interested of the fact. 

Turkey.—Reschid Pacha has been deprived of his 
title of President of the Council of Tanzimat, which 
was given him when he retired from the office of 
Vizier. It is asserted that the Porte is about to change 
the whole political system upon which it has hitherto 
acted. 

Prersia.—Late advices state that the Shah of Persia 
has placed his Mahometan, Christian and Jewish sub- 
jects on a footing of perfect equality. Herat was not 
yet evacuated, and 50,000 men were assembled at 
Khorastan. 

Arzrica.—Late dates from the West Coast of Africa 
state that the slave trade was carried on very briskly 
in the Bights of Benin. A slaver under Spanish 
colors had been captured with 230 slaves on board, 
another had been destroyed at Accra, and another, 
which ran ashore to escape a cruiser, had been seized 
and destroyed. 

Domestic News—Utan.—The Interior Department 
at Washington has received official information that a 
colony of 300 Mormons has taken possession of the 
valley of Deer Creek, one hundred miles west of Fort 
Laramie, and driven away a band of Sioux Indians, 
whom the Indian agent had settled,there and induced 
to plant corn ; that region of country having been as- 
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signed to them by the treaty of 1851. The Mormons 
had ploughed and planted 200 acres of prairie, and 
were building houses for 500 persons. 

Kansas.—Governor Walker has issued a proclama- 
tion relative to the coming election, in which, while 
admitting the injustice of the Apportionment which 
excludes the inhabitants of fifteen counties from taking 
part in the election, he endeavors to exculpate him- 
self, declaring that only four days remained to make 
the apportionment after his arrival in the Territory ; 
that he did not know that a law existed requiring him 
to make the apportionment, and the duty, therefore, 
devolved on others, He expresses the opinion that no 
one can vote except those who are qualified under the 
territorial law of the 20th of Second month last; and 
that a territorial tax is not required as a qualification 
for a voter. He states that troops will be stationed at 
the various voting places where violence is appre- 
hended. Twocompanies of artillery have arrived at 
New Orleans on their way to Kansas. 

The United States Circuit Oourt (Judge Grier) at 
Trenton, has decided the Passaic bridge suits, dismis- 
sing all the cases, on the ground that the States have 
jurisdiction over navigable rivers which are wholly 
within their boundaries, and that any bridge on such 
a river, authorized by the State Legislature, is lawful, 
however much it may obstruct the navigation of the 
river. 

The Bank of Pennsylvania closed its doors on the 
morning of the 25th inst., in consequence of which, a 
run upon all the Banks and other moneyed institutions 
of this city commenced, and continued throughout the 
day, during which time a million anda half dollars in 
specie were paid out by the Banks. In the afternoon, 
a meeting of the Presidents of the different Banks 
took place, and it was concluded to advise the Direct- 
ors to suspend specie payments for a time, in order to 
prevent a total drawing of specie from the Banks. 
The advice was adopted and the suspension took place 
on the following morning. Most of the Banks, how- 
ever, continue to redeem their smaller notes. 

On the reception of the news of this suspen- 
sion, the Banks at Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, 
Pittsburg and other cities in Pennsylvania also sus- 
pended. It is thought the suspension will be tempo- 
rary, most of our Banks being in a good condition. 
Governor Pollock has issued a proclamation calling 
an extra session of the Legislature, to meet on the 6th 
inst., in order to take action in relation to the Bank 
crisis. The Banks of Baltimore also have suspended 
specie payments. In New England and New Yorkno 
general suspension has yet taken place, though a num- 
ber of Banks have been closed. The citizens of 
Wheeling have held a meeting at which it was resolved 
to request the Banks to suspend specie payments until 
the business interests of the community would justify 
aresumption. Each day brings news of suspensions 
of the Banks in different parts of the country, and it 
appears probable that a general suspension of specie 
payments will take place. The Banks of Washington, 
D. C., many of those in Virginia, and those at Wil- 
mington, De)., and Providence, R. I., with many of the 
New Jersey Banks, have suspended. 

Three days later advices from Europe have been re- 
ceived. Cholera is raging fatally at Stockholm, Ham- 
burg and other places. The Bank of Holland has in- 
creased its rates to 5 per cent, and it is anticipated 
that most of the German Banks will be obliged to fol- 
low its example. Further advices from India have 
been received. Delhi had notfallen, The insurgents 
continued to make sorties therefrom, in which great 
numbers of their own men and five hundred British 
troops had been killed. It was reported that Agra 
had falien into the hands of theinsurgents. Sir Colin 
Campbell has assumed the command of the Indian 
army. 











